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. ‘ NOMINATION BALLOTS 

e: Members of the Association will find, accompanying the present issue of the NEVS- 
LETTER, a ballot for the nomination of officers. This year a president-elect and one member 
of the "Board of Directors aré to be elected. In the first nomination of officers in 19,9, 

69 per cent of our members participated. By 1952, the number returning ballots had declined 
to 33 per cent, and last year the number fell to 28 per cent. This unmistakable trend is per- 
haps inderstandable, as the Association grows larger, but it is undesirable, nevertheless 

It is hoped that this year there might appear a reversal of this downward trend. Neeording 
to the provisions of the Constitutions, nominations close April fifth. 


Accompanying the nomination ballot in the case of members of the Association, is an 
up-to- -date list of ACPA members, corrected to January first of this year. The January issue 
of THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST contained a list of the 1,269 newly elected members of the APA. 

A check through this list revealed that 26 of our associate members were among them, and these 
persons have been advanced to the status of constituent members of the ACPA, and are so listed 
in the accompanying roster of members. Currently, there are 19 constituent and 75 associate 
members, for a total membership of 9). The Association has always urged its members to join 
the APA, and it was to furnish an additional incentive in this respect that the differential 
between associate and constituent membership was established. It is gratifying, therefore, 
to be able to report steady progress in this respect. In 199, the first year of formal ACPA 
membership, 62 per cent of the members were constituent members. By 1952, the percentaze had 
risen to 83, and this year it is 85, the highest that it has ever been, 

; PUBLICATIONS DURING 1955 

A consistent aim of the Association has always been the encouragement of publica- 
tion in the field of psychology on the part of ACPA members. In this connection, the follow- 
ing table, compiled from the PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS for the past five years, will prove of 
interest. 


ABSTRACTS Members — Books Articles Others Total 
e for Contributing Indiv. Collab. Entries 
1951 21 4 0) 22 2 28 
1952 22 2 4 20 iF 30 
1953 27 3 3 Ne, 4 33 
195k 448 3 4 4,7 3 67 
62955 LS 6 om 53 | 68 


As judged by the 1955 ABSTRACTS, Sister Mary Amatora emerges as the most productive 
writer among our members with six entries. to her credit, closely followed by Dr. Edmund V. Mech 
Dr. Gregory Zilboorg with five each. During 1955, seven ACPA members served as abstracters, 
same number as the previous year. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Psychologists no less, and perhaps more, than most people move about. Some of our 
rs are students, nD. upon the completion of their studies, move into employment in 
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ACPA NEWSLETTER psychology with a consequent change of address. A 
larger number are young psychologists just getting 
Bimonthly publication of the American started in the field and making characteristically 
Catholic Psychological Association several changes in employment before finally gettir 
settled. Other ACPA members again are priests and 

Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. Religious for whom new assignments and changes of 
Fordham University address are not unusual. Finally, a certain number 
New York 58, N.Y. simply exercise their American prerogative of free- 
- dom of movement. All of these changes add up, how- 

Pople a al are ha Wightwick ever, to an astonishing total. Although precise 

College of New Rochelle records have not been kept in this respect, it woul 

Haw Hoshelion iy. be conservative to say that less than 10 per cent 
‘ of our members have the same mailing address now as 
Subscription price for non-members: they had when they joined the Association. Changes 
$1.00 a year of address are unavoidable, but the problem of han 


ling such changes can be considerably facilitated 
if notification of such change is sent to the Executive Secretary. Considerably less than half 
of those who move, spontaneously notify us of a change of address. 


When you move and fail to notify us, this is what happens. The NEWSLETTER goes out tc 
you, and is then returned to us after an interval of anywhere from a week to a month, the As- 
sociation paying postage both ways. Then we try to locate you by writing you a letter, asking 
for your current address, which being sent first class mail, will, we hope, be forwarded and 
reach you at your new address. Part of the difficulty undoubtedly arises from the misapprehen- 
sion that a change of address has been adequately handled, when a forwarding address has been 
provided. Only first class mail, however, is automatically forwarded, and the NEWSLETTER which 
goes third class mail will not be forwarded and is simply returned to us. When the follow-up 
letter is also returned, our resources for reaching you are exhausted. In such cases we can 
only wait and hope that the member in question will ultimately communicate with us. At the 
present writing, the following ACPA members are in this category, and information as to their 
current address would be appreciated. 


Miss Joan C. Koslosky Miss Rita M. Maloney 
50 South Munn Ave., 85 East Sixteenth Ave., 
East Orange, N.J. ' Columbus 1, Ohio 

Miss Eugenia E. Nichola Dr. Marie-Ange Nichols 
Box 87) — 3750 Cote des Neiges 
Key West, Florida Montreal 25, P.Q. 


We are not, of course, alone in wrestling with the’ problem of changing addresses. 
For the last year or two, the Journal Press, of Provincetown, Mass., publisher of the psy- 
chological journals edited by Carl Murchison, has routinely added a service charge of $1.00 
for any change of address, and 50 cents for any issue returned at their expense. The APA esti- 
mated in 195 (THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, September, 195) that it cost about $5,000 a year, or 
nearly 50 cents a member to pay postage on undelivered journals and to supply replacements for 
unreceived journals. The APA no longer replaces issues not received through failure to notify 
of change of address and requires these issues to be purehased through the back order depart- 
ment at regular back order prices. It is evident that both our dues and the subscription price 
to the NEWSLETTER are nominal, so much so that they can be maintained at this level only with 
the cooperation of our members and subscribers. A not inconsiderable element in that coopera- 
tion is notification of change of address, forms for which are obtainable at any post office. 
Incidentally, if you have failed to receive your copy of the NEWSLETTER through no fault of your 
own, do not delay too long in letting us know. The proper time for such notification would be 
upon receipt of a given issue, when its predecessor has not been received. We make an earnest — 
appeal for greater cooperation in respect of notification of change of address on the part of — 
our members and subscribers. 


NEWS BRIEFS | 
NEW JOBS AND APPOINTMENTS FOR ACPA MEMBERS: Mr. Martin J. Meade has this year joined 
the staff of Psychological Services at Fordham University as guidance officer... .Mr. Alexander — 


A. Morrison, Director of the Vocational Consulting and Testing Division of Brooklyn Polytechnic 
i 
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istitute, has been appointed to the national Professional Practices Committee of the American 
srsonnel and Guidance Association. The first major task of the new national Committee will be 
16 preparation and distribution of a new revised directory of APGA approved guidance ecenters.... 
+, Virginia M. Eisen, who moved to Houston, Texas, during the year, is currently engaged in a 
ablie Health Research project on time perception at the Baylor University Medical College..... 
‘other F. Vincent Grimes is now Dean of Liberal Arts at La Salle College, Philadelphia, where 

3 has been head of the Psychology Department....Dr. Lawrence T. veyney and Dr. Agatha E. 
dlauskas have been appointed full professors in the School of Psychology of the University of 
tawa....Dr. Chester E. Evans is now connected with Wayne University's School of Business Ad- 
stration....in addition to her teaching and administrative assignments at Madonna College, 
vonia, Mich., Sister Mary Martina also finds time to conduct a Reading Clinic, currently caring 
br 30 students....Dr. James F. Garrett, assistant director of the U. S. Office of Vocational 


shabilitation, has been appointed to the Adult Advisory Board of the United Cerebral Palsy As- 
ciation. 


_ ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS: Dr. Katherine Stefic of Catholic University and Rev. 
bert F. Grau, S.J. of Georgetown University are cooperating with other Universities of the 
ngton area in presenting a series of ten television programs on reading efficiency. The 
series will run from February to June over the NBC channel....Dr. William A. Kelly, ACPA presi- 
ent, gave two addresses at the Second Annual Regional Educational Conference of the Sisters of 
srcy, Province of Scranton, at Cresson, Pa., and Harrisburg, Pa. The topic in both instances 
as: Individual Differences in the Classroom....Miss Vera D. Denty, only ACPA member in England, 
s in this country for a two month lecture tour from mid-February to mid-April. Her lectures, 
of which are on psychological topics of practical interest, can be arranged for through the 
na Savage Lecture Bureau, 108 East 27th St., New York 16, N.Y.....Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders 
f Fordham University and Dr. Fabian L. Rouke of Manhattan College are both serving this year 
the counseling staff of the Catholic Family Institute, conducted under the auspices of the 
Dllege of New Rochelle. 


OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST: The Child Center of the Department of Psychology and Psy- 
niatry at Catholic University will offer one year of training in psychiatry to-a resident 
nysician from St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington, D.C., starting in September of this year. 
nis development is in line with a recent affiliation between the Child Center and the Hospital 
nich provides accreditation for the Center by the American Board of Neurology and Psychiatry. 

e resident physician from St. Elizabeth's, to be appointed by the hospital superintendent, 
ill spend one day each week in the University's Child Center, gaining experience working with 
s children under treatment....ACPA members may be glad to learn that there is now available a 
rectory of Catholic Facilities for Exceptional Children in the United States. It is the work 
the Department of Special Education set up two years ago by the National Catholic Educational 
ssociation and may be obtained, at one dollar a copy, from the latter organization at 1785 Mas- 
achusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


asserman, Jules H. THE PRACTICE OF DYNAMIC PSYCHIATRY. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1955. Pp. xxx- 
790. 


_ This volume of 663 pages of text, 36 pages of appendixes, a bibliography of 47 pages, and 
ctensive indices aims at presenting the author's ideas of "dynamic psychiatry" as they become 
fective in practice. Insofar as the book deals with questions of practice it contains many 
uable observations and counsels. Matters are discussed which the student or beginner ought 
| know but which often are not mentioned in the textbooks. Not only is there a detailed analys- 
of the different practical situations—first interview, talking to others, what is aptly 
ed the "tactic of therapy", and so on—but some odd hundred pages are devoted to hospital 
ran medical consultations, psychiatric reports to non-medical personnel, jurists, lawyers, 
insurers. The beginner, but also the more experienced psychiatrist, will find in these and 
er chapters much that will interest him and prove helpful. 
The book is divided in five parts: the clinical investigation of human behavior, the dynamic 
faluation of clinical syndroms, case studies and communications, clinical dynamics of affect 
self, and the practice of dynamic psychotherapy. Although primarily of practical intent, 
book also contains chapters of a theoretical nature, and it is in these that the work proves 
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to be unsatisfactory. It is always possible to construct various thaowiee which will suffice, 
more or less, as a theoretical foundation for practical action. Whether one agrees with or re- 
jects the presupposition of this "dynamic psychiatry", one has to recognize the fact that the — 
author is relatively free from rigid dogmatism and onesided adherence to one and only one thera 
peutic procedure. He is also very aware of the need that each case be considered in its peculi 
arities and that different personalities must be approached and treated in different manners. 
Nor is he one of those who insists on endless cures. In many instances he is able to report a 
decisive results obtained in a very short time. 


While the presentation of practical questions is provocative and instructive, the author is] 
notably less fortunate when he ventures into the field of theory, and even more so when he refe 
to matters alien to his specialty. On page 636, in a chapter on Biodynamics and social issues-— 
which, as some other sections, could have been left out without endangering in the least the 
value of the work-- the author writes: "Sad to relate, men of medicine ... often presume on ~ 
the respect and the authority awarded them by the laity to make dogmatic judgments about econ- 
omics, art, religion, philosophy and statesmanship, despite the fact that their own specialized 
education and personal experience may actually have been regrettably barren in these fields.* 

It is most regrettable that the author did not heed his own warning. Whenever he wanders off, 
quite superfluously, in fact, into the fields of linguistics, cultural anthropology, history, 
or philosophy, he becomes guilty of the most astonishing mistakes. The list of these errors 

is much too long to be given. His explanation of technical terms are often quite arbitrary and 
not countenanced by philology. Thus, diagnosis is not "knowing-through" but knowing to distin- 
guish; dia, unfortunately for the author, has more than one significance. Testis, witness, has 
hardly anything to do (page 68) with testicles, but is related to testa, sherd, used in voting 
the Greek ostrakon. It does not behove a psychiatrist to speak of the "platitudes of Plato, 
the artifices of Aristotle and the acquisitive ignorance of Aquinas." This is truly "presuming 
on an authority" the author does not possess. 


The section on the historical development of psychotherapy is particularly full of misstate- 
ments. It may be a mere slip of the pen that Diana is made to "spring fullbodied from the mind 
of the only true god", whereas it is Athene who sprang from the head of Zeus. The above-quoted 
sentence denotes a marked ignorance of Greek mythology, but the other numerous falsities one 
discovers cannot be explained otherwise than by ignorance, presumption, and carelessness. It 
should not be argued that these are minor defects in a work dealing on the main with other mat— 
ters. They are not minor defects. This book will be read by many students who are unacquainte 
with philosophy and other such fields and who thus will have their minds filled with errors and 
misconceptions. 


That this book be marred by such faults is regrettable, the more so since they could have be 
easily corrected were the author less certain of his omniscience. This attitude prevents him, 
it seems, also from taking account of recent developments in psychiatry which have not as yet . 
found their expression in American literature. Although there are in the text some few refer- 
ences--sometimes mistaken ones— to foreign authors, there is none to modern French or German ~ 
works. This omission is regrettable, because there is much good in the book. It could be im- 
proved considerably were the author to cut out all his digressions and indulge a little less in 
verbosity and repetitiousness. Let us hope that a second edition will take care of these, in- 
deed, indispensable corrections. 


Georgetown University Rudolf Allers 
Washington, D.C. 
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spn E. THE DOCTOR AND THE SOUL, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. Pp. xxi 4 280. 
00. 


When a really leading European psychiatrist speaks out openly and forcibly for spiritual 
values, that is heartening news for Catholic psychologists the world over. When he proposes 
without apology a system of psychotherapy based on the search for the meaning of life inclu 
but going beyond "libido" and "the will to power," and leading to a restoration of religion in 
psychiatric thought, it may well signal the end of the ghetto mentality for Catholics in the 
field. 
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‘Frankl survived concentration-camp horrors to become Director of the Neurological Polyclinic 
Vienna, President of the Austrian Society of Medical Psychology, and Professor of Neurology 

| Psychiatry at the University of Vienna. This, the first of his many books to be translated 
o English, was entitled Aerztliche Seelsorge, which might be rendered as "medical soul-care" 
“spiritual psychiatry." Its burden is logotherapy (a supplement to psychotherapy which helps 
, patient form or readjust his philosophy of life) or existential analysis (emphasis on the 
ient's consciousness as a responsible being). 


As such, the psychiatrist's goal is not the salvation but the health of the soul. The doctor 
‘S$ not make one's decisions, but leads one to make them. He must help those people who suffer 
cisely over the philosophical problems with which life confronts human beings. In case after 
fe Frankl shows that when a patient discovered the meaning of life he "had no time for neuro- 
." Even the debauchee at some time makes demands beyond sex pleasure, demands of mind and 

ming. Not “what I expect from life" but "what life expects of me" revolutionizes a patient's 
inking. He is fond of quoting Kierkegaard's saying, "the door to happiness opens outward." 


"Sunday neurosis" is described in terms redolent of the emptiness portrayed in the recent 

ar movie "Marty" when the boys cast about for something to do. Frankl speaks of the modern 
cape from freedom" (i.e., from responsibility). His triple distinction of sex, eros, and 

e is well done: eros (affection) is based on more than sex and may even exist without it, 
it is not love. Love is unique, irreplaceable, corresponding to the full dignity of the 

an individual and aimed at the beloved's very being. 


One of the highlights of the book is the author's refutation of psychologism, the tendency to 
lain away everything in terms of some neurotic mechanism. "Is there nothing genuine, origi- 
2" He applies this delightfully to the Freudian theories of religion (which he brands as 

Ite outdated) as an obsessional neurosis with God as a projected father-image, etc. Frankl 

is that all this pales when both psychiatrist and patient come up against spiritual realities—- 
i the man who was shown a. stork and said, "Why, I thought storks didn't exist." Religion can 
abused as a neurotic crutch, but Megoduse an idiot babbles 'two plus two equals four' that 

is not make it wrong." Religion, he insists, is a fundamental human need. 


The style and vocabulary are a bit heavy at times, but saved by constant anecdotes and com- 
isons like those just quoted, as well as case histories. It may surprise some to see Frankl 
ribute responsibility and freedom to schizophrenics; one could suspect that his enthusiasm 
‘the existential viewpoint leads him to exaggerate a trifle, though he probably does not mean 
1 moral responsibility but simply some potentiality for choice. Again, it is striking that 
so insistent on the spiritual should state flatly that all clinical neurosis has an under- 
mg constitutional (biological) cause. This accords, however, with this reviewer's long- 
nding contention that some people are physically disposed to worry and anxiety, and with his 
wing suspicion that some Catholics may have leaned too heavily on psychogenesis for apologetic 
= OnSe 


ttle University James E. Royce, S.J. 
ttle, Washington. 


melstein, Herman. PSYCHIATRY FOR PRIESTS. New York: P.J. Kenedy & Sons, 1953. Pp. 148. $3.00. 


enever an author attempts to digest a difficult science and compile an abbreviated hand- 
x for the busy professional man, he runs into many dangers. The author of this work has met 
e@ obstacles, and, sadly to say, succumbed. 


The purpose of this work is to give the priest an insight into psychiatry. But the entire 
nasis of the author is on the psychoses. Why he omits the neuroses is not clear. For, a 
st, in his daily work, will encounter neurotics immeasurably more often than psychotics, 

'a book dealing with the neuroses would be far more valuable for him. The title, therefore, 
omewhat misleading. 


ted that he sets out to deal only with the psychoses, does he do it adequately? Hardly. 
treatment is a mixture of facts and advice, confused terminology, symptomatology and con- 
Sions. This may be due in part to the fact that the book is a translation. If a priest 
no psychiatry, this work would give him some knowledge of facts and treatment, but he 
find a much better and understandable discussion in most of our standard texts on ab- 


psychology. 


ic 
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The main emphasis is on schizophrenia, manic-depressive psychoses and epilepsy, witha 
description of the symptoms, a few selected cases, and counsels for the priest. The sympto- 
matology could give rise to serious criticism. In some instances, it is so broad that the u 
initiated priest might be tempted to look on all his parishioners as potential psychotics or 
epileptics. His treatment of epilepsy is reminiscent of treatises written three decades ago 
and would lead to unwarranted conclusions about the so-called epileptic personality. | 


The counsels for priests are mostly on the surface, but, to a certain extent, they are he 
ful. Their value lies in their words of caution to the priest - warning him not to try to t 
the place of a psychiatrist, and stressing the always present danger of suicide. They also 
touch on the lack of moral responsibility in psychotics. 


‘Sprinkled throughout the book are such rash statements as: (in reference to psychopaths a 
neurotics) "if people with healthy natures mingle their blood with those carrying indication 
of disease, the result is psychic degeneration..." (p. 8); identification of the words "psy- 
chopathology" and "psychoneurosis" (p. 14); confusion of delusions with obsessions (p. 30); 
reference to manic-depressives - "we should represent to him that a cure can be awaited with 
certainty" (p. 78); a chart depicting each five year period of life (e.g. 1-5, 5-10, 45-50 y 
etc.) aH purporting to show ‘during which part of each period we are more prone to epileptic 
attacks (p. 102); "the feeble minded produce more offspring than the healthy" (p. 12h). Thes 
and other statements, would lead one to question the value of the book. | 


Church of St. Saviour Thomas J. Kelly 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Endebrock, Rev. Donald M. THE PARENTAL OBLIGATION TO CARE FOR THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN WITHIN THE HOME WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE TRAINING OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1955. Pp. xix 4 267. $3.00 


Father Endebrock's approach to this timely doctoral study of parental obligation to care 
the religious education of children within the home, is different from the usual exposition 
the duties of parents toward their children. He consults experts in the field of child psy- 
chology, culls the experimental psychological findings generally accepted in this field, mak 
practical and specific applications to the field of religious education within the home, and 
thus draws certain theological conclusions. His applications are startling in some respects 
especially when he indicates the sinfulness of parental neglect in definite areas. His emph 
is always on parental obligation and this emphasis is of the sort that should stir parents ¢ 
into action or to resentment. In his introduction the author hopes "that by pointing out th 
duties of parents and indicating how serious these are, parents will be impressed with the 
nature of their calling, and leaning on God's unfailing strength, will move forward with co 
dence and gladness of heart to be the glorious teachers of children they ought to be, mol 
innocent souls to the likeness of Christ." ois 


The study is carefully planned and well authenticated. The sources of parental obligati 
are explained and truths often glibly repeated are presented in such a way that they merit 
ful consideration. In discussing the gravity of these obligations, the author warns that i 
not with the idea of making these duties a burden, but rather to emphasize the special privi 
eges of parents. 


After a general treatment of his subject matter, Father Endebrock gives in detail the 
obligation of the religious education of the child at various age levels from birth through 
years. His discussion of the mutual love of parents and of parental love and respect for t 
child gives a good setting for the work of the parents with the child. This section as we 
the presentation of the importance of good parental example, vigilance, and correction shoul 
particularly helpful to young parents. The fears and problems of parents of two and a half 
three year old children in matters of discipline and sex are reviewed in a practical way, 
here the author gives valuable suggestions on how to handle them. There is a good analys 
of the problems confronting the parents of children within the age span of three to six. 


In discussing these various age levels, the author develops thirteen definite rules wh 
the moral gravity of parental neglect may be judged. It is the understanding and applicati 
these particular rules that may trouble some parents and therefore, it would seem prudent 
parents be given some guidance in interpreting them. ; ~" 
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| This study is a real contribution to the field of parent-child relationship and 

_ offers a wealth of material for parent discussion groups. As the author says, there 
| @re many parents who do have good will and would resent being called careless but who 
_ in fact do neglect the religious education of their children simply because they lack 
_ @ genuine conviction of the grave and serious nature of this duty and of the demands 
it makes of them. This study is convincing! 


Marygrove College Sister M. Amadeus, I.H.M. 
| Detroit, Michigan 


gran? Charles L.C. MALADJUSTED CHILDREN. London: Hollis & Carter, 1955. Pp. 80. 
210. 


This little book, based on over 20 years' experience with maladjusted and de- 
linquent children, is written for Catholics by a Catholic Psychiatrist and Medical 
Director of the Birmingham Child Guidance Clinic. The book is of value in that it 
can safely be placed into the hands of the Catholic reader as a Catholic introduction 
to modern child psychology. For Catholics working in the field, the introduction is 
of particular interest, since here the author raises, and replies to, some of the 
criticism of child psychology by Catholics. Dr. Burns warns people in charge of 
' children that: . 


"There is danger in too much rectitude; in that kind of cold 'charity' 
which finds it necessary to FORCE (author's italics) children to be 
good; to be obedient, to be religious; with no real understanding, no 
warmth, no sympathy." (p. X). 


The English Education Act officially recognizes Maladjusted Children, describing 

them as: "Children suffering from an emotional or psychological disorder," and the 
_ author sketches some of the causative factors, such as physical type, environment, 

deprivation, interplay of intellect and emotions. He discusses residential treatment, 
a relatively new approach, sometimes mistakenly considered by the public as children 
"being put away'. He describes the staffing of a Child Guidance Clinic, and in pass- 
_ing mentions the three (psychoanalytical) stages of psycho-physical development. He 
_ pleads both, for sensible sex education, and a less punitive, less sentimental, more 
objective and understanding approach to delinquency, warning the reader of the 
_ dangers inherent in wrong forms or wrongly applied discipline. 


Towards the end of the book, the author gives a list of pointers, useful for 
people trying to gain some rudimentary understanding of 'difficult' children. 

The author succeeds in discussing sound psychological facts in terms easily under- 

_ stood by the public at large. 


173, Parliament Hill Vera D. Denty 
London, N.W. 3, England 


Brown, Clarence W., and Ghiselli, Edwin E. SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. Pp. ix 4 368. $6.00. 


This new text describes systematically and logically the scientific methods 
“proper to the study of human psychological responses, Animal phenomena are not 
treated as such, the methods being confined to those apropos of man's behavior. 
Part One treats some general concepts about the scientific method, such as its 
characteristics, presuppositions and general aims, Perhaps some issue should 
taken with the dismissal of "spiritual determinism" and "self-determinism" 
in favor of "natural determinism" which accepts only "natural events associated 
in time" with preceding or subsequent natural events. (P. 19-20) Any considera- 
on of supernatural or volitional influence on human conduct is thus summarily 
smissed, There also appears to be a strong inference that thinking and 
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verbalization are pretty much the same thing. Under causality, the animistic 
and mechanistic interpretation are rejected in favor of the correlational con- 
cept of cause, but on the strictly empirical level. The explanation offered is 
"what the philosopher called the treal* meaning or the ‘ultimate basis!’ of 
causality is not of primary concern to the scientist." (P. 65.) 


Aside from these few remarks, the book is well calculated to present very 
concretely the procedures andcautions guiding any student beginning his sortee 
into the world of psychological research, Part Two explaining the definition 
and delimitation of the problem, setting up the hypothesis, collecting, organiz- 
ing, analyzing and interpreting the facts and generalising from the scientific 
data is good introductory material for the pre-seminar instructions. 


Part Three deals with special handling of physical wariables, the fundamental 
psychological predispositions of the subject, statistical procedures and a good 
chapter on field-type studies. The exposition throughout is clear and interesting 
and the authors are to be congratulated on a fine contribution. 


University of Dayton Raymond A, Roesch, S.M. 
Dayton, Ohio ; 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF FEBRUARY 15, 1956 


Brower, D. and Abt, L.E., PROGRESS IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Vol. II: 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. Pp. 360. $6.00. 

Dorcus, R.M.e, Editor, HYPNOSIS AND ITS THERAPEUTIC APPLICATIONS: 
New York: McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 1956. Pp. 326. $7.50. 

Galston, I., Editor, MINISTRY AND MEDICINE IN HUMAN RELATIONS. 
New York: International University Press, 1956. $3.50. 

Schilder, Paul, THE NATURE OF HYPNOSIS. New York: International 
University Press. Pp. 20h. $4.50. . 

Smith, M.B., Bruner, J.D., White, R.W.e, OPINIONS AND PERSONALITY. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956. Pp. 29h. $6.00. 

Tyler, L.E., THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN DIFFERENCES, 2nd Edition. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956. Pp. 562. $6.00. 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


An Organization of Professionally piegert rs Catholic Psychologists Founded 
in 19 8. 
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